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he also published an account commencing | 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, thus: ‘ Hac ipse miserrima vidi’ ['These most | 
Price two dollars per annum, paveble in advance. | woful things | myself have seen.] John God- 

win was a Boston merchant, a character of the 

: first respectability, and he sat under the teach- 

GEORGE W. 1900 ings of Mather himself. A poor Lrish woman 

no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, named Glover, with her daughter, lived near 
PHILADELPHIA, him. The young Glover often served in God- 
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_ | win’s family, and on a certain time, being ac- 
All communications, except those relating immedi- | eysed by his eldest daughter of some little theft, 
can of the paper, should be | he cast back a denial and abuse for the accu- 

sation. ‘The mother came up also and defend- 
ed her child, and her passion and wild I[rish 
accent, so terrified the litthke Godwin that she 
was thrown into hystericks, and they were 
kept up from day to day. Her case excited 
great commiseration in the neighbourhood, 
and the physicians who were called in, being 
puzzled, pronounced it a‘ preternatural visita- 
tion ;? a very significant phrase, by which all 
understood that the little maid was bewitched. 
Next, her little sister, and two brothers, seeing 
what was going on, had fits also and were 
afflicted by the invinsibles. They declared 
they were pinched and pricked by some one 
whom they knew not, and then at times they 
would seem deaf, dumb and blind ; and some- 
times their mouths would be forced wide open, 
and then suddenly brought together, with great 
violence, to the great hazard of their tongues. 

“In great trepidation, the Boston and 
Charlestown ministers kept a full day of fast- 
ing and prayer, at Godwin’s afflicted house. | 
This cured the youngest and mildest inmocents | 
who said that she was now quite well ; but the 
others, less pliant, denied that they were any 
better ; and nought remained but to seek out 
and punish the witch, according to law.” 

“Stoughton and Dudley were now supreme 
judges, and these, at the solicitation of Mather, 
and others, ventured to arraign and try Glover, | 
for witch practices on the Godwin family. But | 
she was a stranger to the language, and too| 
ignorant to understand legal proceedings, and 
when asked to plead to her indictment, her an- 
swer was unintelligible. The court then swore 
an interpreter, and he soon confessed himself 
puzzled, declaring that he believed some other 
witch, or the devil himself, had confounded her 
language, lest she should tell tales. ‘They then 
searched Glover’s house, and some rag babies 
were found, stuffed with goat’s hair. We 
must know that the woman was a catholic and 
sold toys. 

“ When one of these images or puppets 
was brought into court, the witch swiftly and 
oddly started up and seized it, and immediately 
one of the children had a sad fit, before the 
court and assembly. ‘The judges noted the 
fact, and repeated the experiment, and with 
the same result, and it was said, the children 































For ‘* The Friend.” 


Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 74.) 


THE WISE AND GOOD. 


We find it recorded in this History, that 
In the year 1688, a woman was executed for 
itchcralt at Boston, after an investigation con- 
cled with a degree of solemnity that made a 
eep impression on the minds of the people. 
n account of the whole transaction was pub- 
shed; and so generally were the wise and 
ood persuaded of tho justice of the proceeding, 
at Richard Baxter, the celebrated non-con- 
brmist divine, wrote a preface to the narrative, 
n which he scrupled not to declare every one 
ho refused to believe it an obdurate Saddu- 
The narrative which made so deep an im- 
ssion on the wise men of that generation,— 
of that portion of mankind whom the histo- 
ian has deemed worthy of the epithet,—is for- 
nately extant. It is mainly, if not altogether, 
e production of the fertile pen of Cotton Ma- 
er, and affects to be, not merely a narrative 
bunded upon hearsay evidence, but a veritable 
description of the very things which that most 
rudite and sapient man saw with his own eyes, 
od heard with his own ears, within the limits 
of his own domicile. For, be it known, this 
rough-going Cotton, kept a domesticated 
fase of witchcraft in his own house, for his 
particular convenience, that he might with phi- 
sophic eye minutely scan, and instantly re- 
tord, while events were fresh, the astound- 
ag phenomena of that marvellous epidemic. 
He experimented upon and studied his case 
rth all the gravity and diligence of a philoso- 
pher, bent upon immortalizing his own name 
ad conferring some lasting benefit upon his 
race, and when he had accumulated, what ap- 
eared to him, an overwhelming mass of evi- 
ace, he launched it upon the world, fully 
'“upecting to carry all before it, save the obdu- 
tate Sadducee and the incorrigible infidel ; and 
good Richard Baxter lent his aid to humble the 
‘toward and unbelieving. 


“This book,” says Cushing, “ produced the 
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notorious witch case of the Godwins of which | saw not when Glover laid her hand on the 
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baby images. In the end, the court were sat- 
isfied that she used these dolls mysteriously, in 
her work of torment. She owned also, that 
there was one who was her prince, but did not 
say whether he were the pope or the devil. It 
was suggested that she might be crazed ; but a 
jury of doctor’s returned, that she was compos 
mentis, She was finally sentenced to death, 
and executed in Boston.” ‘This is the case 
conducted with such solemnity that the wise 
and good, of Grahame’s category, were gene- 
rally persuaded of its justice. ‘ Yet the afflict- 
ed children did not recover, but rather grew 
worse, (or they improved by practice,) for they 
would now bark at each other like dogs, and 
then they would purr like cats. ‘They would 
pretend to be in a red hot oven, and panted 
and sweat accordingly; and then, that they 
were cast into cold water, and appeared very 
chilly. 

“« But as there were many who doubted the 
honesty of the Godwins, Mather informs us, 
that he took the eldest to his own house.” 

“Tt was,” said Cotton, “ the eldest of these 
children that fell chiefly under my own obser- 
vation : for I took her home to my own family, 
that | might be a critical eye-witness of things 
that would enable me to confute the Sadducism 
of the debauched age.” 

And many exhibitions, which baffled his 
philosophy, did he behold. “ An invinsible 
chain would be clapt about her, and she, in 
much pain and fear, cry out, when they [the 
demons] began to put it on. Sometimes we 
could with our hands knock it off, as it began 
to be fastened: but ordinarily, when it was on, 
she would be pulled out of her seat, with such 
violence towards the fire, that it was as much 
as one or two of us could do to keep her out.” 

“*] may add, that they put an unseen rope, 
with a cruel noose about her neck, whereby 
she was choaked, till she was black in the 
face: and though it was got off before it had 
killed her, yet there were the red marks of it, 
and of a finger and thumb near it, remaining 
to be seen for some while afterwards.” 

‘‘ It was current doctrine then,” says Cush- 
ing, ** that all pious books were very offensive 
to witches, and those under the power of witch- 
craft; and Mather found that his Miss Godwin 
jevhanved the Bible, the assembly’s catechism, 

and his grandfather Cotton’s ‘ Milk for Babes.’ ” 
“But Popish books, Quaker books, and the 
book of Common Prayer, gave her no offence, 
This last she called her Bible, and gave it more 
than ordinary respect. Books in proof of 
witchcraft, she would not touch; but such as 
ridiculed the notion, and jest books, gave her 
great delight, and the more profane they were, 
the merrier they made her: and Cotton mar- 
velled at her discernment.” 
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Cotton says, “a a Quaker’: s book being brought 
her, she could quietly read whole pages of it ; 
only the name of God and Christ she still skipt 
over, being unable to pronounce it, except, 
sometimes, stammering a minute or two, or 
more, upon it.” ‘ Buta book against Quaker- 
ism [the demons] would not allow her to med- 
dle with. 


did but offer to read a line in them, she would 
be cast into hideous convulsions, and be tost 
about the house like a foot ball.” 

“Every now and then, an invisible horse 
would be brought to her. * * * Hereupon 
she would give a spring, as one mounting a 
horse ; and, settling herself in a riding posture, 
she would in her chair be agitated, as one some- 
times ambling, sometimes “trotting, and some- 
times galloping very furiously. In these mo- 
tions, we could not perceive that she was moved 
by the stress of her feet upon the ground,—for 
oft she touched it not. * * * Her horse 
would sometimes throw her, with much vio- 
lence ; especially if any one stabbed or cut the 
air under her, But she would briskly mount 
again, and perform her fantastic journies, most- 
ly in her chair, out of one room into another, 
very oddly, in the postures of a riding woman.” 

These are the words of the great Cotton 
Mather. As his account is considerably con- 
densed by Cushing, perhaps the reader will not 
be unwilling to avail himself of the abridgment 
for the remainder of this famous story, which 
made such an impression upon wise and good 
men, even in Europe. 

The abridgment relates, that “ One day she 
rode up stairs into the minister’s study ; where- 
upon she suddenly cried out, as if surprised, 
‘They are gone. God won’t let them come 
here ;;—and she was at once cured, and sat 
reading the Bible and other good books, for a 
long time. But when she left the study, the 
demons returned with her horse, and she fro- 
licked as before. This experiment of the 
charmed study, was tried before many visiters, 
and with the like success.” 

“ The ministers of Boston and Charlestown 
now kept another day of fasting and prayer, 
at Godwin’s house, and this cured the children 
there. But still the one at Mather’s was not 
improved, From long indulgence, she waxed 
wanton, and endeavoured to play tricks upon 
her benefactor. She seemed to think his cre- 
dulity endless, and played off upon him some 
disrespectful and manifest deceptions. This 
the devout man could not endure, and he sat 
about her cure in good earnest; and, accord- 
ingly, as he says, he besought the Lord thrice, 
in three days of prayer, with fasting, and the 
Godwin family saw their deliverance per- 
fected.” 

“ ‘The ministers of Boston and Charlestown,” 
says Cotton, in the Magnalia, “ afterwards ac- 
companied the printed narrative of these things 
with their attestation to the truth of it. And, 
when it was reprinted at London, the famous 
Mr. Baxter prefixed a preface unto it, wherein 
he says, this great instance comes with such 
convincing evidence, that he must be a very 
obdurate Sadducee that will not believe it.” 

Grahame beheld in the men of that day but 


‘opinion of the wisdom of that generation. 


Such books as it might have been | 
profitable and edifying for her to read, if she | 
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iva oe truth, and the fool, who weal not | clareth unto man what i is his thoughts,—this js 
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swallow. He would impress us with a mean 
It 
is the business of such historians, or they would 
make it so, to prove that their favourite party 
was, at worst, not below the general level, but 
rather, above it; and this they try to do by a 
system of levelling ; ; but they unfortunately be- 


long to the class of levellers who, instead of | 


| 


‘labouring to elevate the depressed and miry 


places of the earth, that they may be drained | 
of their cold and sour humours and warmed | 
and fertilized by the light and heat from the| 
heavens, so as to bring “forth good fruit for the 
general benefit, would, on the contrary, insidi- 
ously undermine that which is already ers 
into a purer atmosphere, and plunge it into 
the universal bog. 

Now, although the superstitious of that day 
were wide spread and deeply rooted, they did | 
not quite cover the face of the land from Dan 
to Beersheba, There were some sunny spots, 
though a Grahame might not see them, unsha- 
ded by the poisonous Upas, and upon which 
the light of heaven shone cheerfully, 


“ And thence all mist purged and dispersed.” 


It was on such a favoured spot that Quaker- 
ism was planted, struck deep its roots, and 
stretched abroad its branches. Within its cir- 
cuit was found a more healthful atmosphere, 
quite unfrequented by that shadowy population 
of imps, goblins, witches, grim spectres and 
chimeras dire which so thickly haunted the 
abodes of superstition,—abodes which, it must 
be confessed, did, at that period, include much 
the larger part of the human family ;—yet not 
all. Grahame indeed tells us that at that time 
the reality of witchcraft had never been called 
in question ; and he professes to have looked 
into some of the writings of the Quakers and 
especially those of George Fox. How then 
did he read that animated address issned from 
Swarthmore, “the 28th of the Eighth month, 
1676,” to sea-faring men. How did he under- 
stand Fox, when,—speaking of the superstiti- 
ous belief then prevalent, especially with sail- 
ors, in the power of witches to create winds 
and breed storms,—he exclaims, “ And let 
New England professors see whether or no 
they have not sometimes cast some poor sim- 
ple people into the sea, on pretence of being 
witches: and so let them and you see, that 
hold such things, if you be not in disobedience 
to the power, spirit, and faith of God, and in 
the sin of witchcraft yourselves.” 

Well might he inquire, whether those domi- 
neering and superstitious professors were not 
themselves guilty of that crime,—the usurpa- 


charged upon the witches. 

* Witchcraft,” shouted Cotton Mather from 
| the pulpit, “ is the most nefandous high treason 
| against the Majesty on high.” 

‘For you may see,” continues George Fox, 
“it was the Lord who sent out the wind and 


ce of the divine prerogative,—which they 
! 


| salad that mighty storm in the sea, and not 


your witches nor ill-tongued people, as you 
paaly imagine; as you may see in Jonah 
=. 7 
“‘ For lo, He that formed the mountains, and 


two great classes,—the wise, who sw allowed |ereated the winds, (mark, the winds,) and de- 


| Quakerism, of exemption from superstition, has 
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“‘ And therefore be not faithless, but belicy:jiimby du 
in Christ—the Light, who commands hp {iuch : 
witches and storms ; by whom all things wer fiimpretal 
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made, and are upheld, by his word and power.’ 

This was said in the year 1676. The Qu. 
ker’s eyes were already unsealed. It took 
seventeen years more of terrible experience tp 
| excite even a strong suspicion, in the mind of 
the Puritan, that he was blind; and it was no 
until soundly frightened for his personal safety, 
that his eyes actually came wide open ; and 
even then, we shall presently see, with wha 
extreme reluctance the adhesive lids were drawy 
asunder ; and what perils he encountered why 
dared assist in the mighty operation. 

It is very true that the claim put forth o 
behalf of the Quakers, or, more correctly ¢ 


not always been admitted even by writers no 
indisposed to treat the Society with fairness, 
3ut what is the point of faith accused of this 
corrupting taint? It is their belief in the in. 
mediate and perceptible influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon the mind of man ;—their unqual 
fied reliance upon the inspeaking voice, dis 
tinctly directing him to the path in which he 
should go. This is the Quaker superstitios, 
This is such a superstition as they have no 
disposition to abandon, and one which it js 
difficult to see how a man, holding with Gn. 
hame, could, consistently, attack. For if we 
are to believe in the exercise of doemoniac in 
fluence upon man, because the scripture assures 
us it once existed, and no equal authority has 
ever proclaimed its cessation, shall we te 
charged with superstition if we believe in th 
reality of that divine influence, the increased 
prevalence of which, in the latter days of the 
church, is so distinctly and repeatedly promised, 
in the same Scriptures? 

It may be proper here to say, that by refer- 










ring, in this connexion, to the respected names fie SQV 
of Hale and Baxter, it is not intended to under I! 5 
value the deserved reputation of those high (im! 
minded and learned men. They appear to MM PY" 
have walked humbly and honestly, according H's 
to their light. But it must be admitted tha ij With 
the unlettered Quaker was, in this matter, Hy Wt 
ahead of the jurist and divine. What put him 3 ®t 
ahead ? Test: 
(To be continued.) of t 

-__s 1 

From the New York Standard. and 

The Slave Case, . 

In the Court of Oyer and Terminer Judge Hi 
Edmonds declared the opinion of the majority Hj °° 
of the court in the case of the slave boy, f 
George Kirk, as follows : sie 
By the United States Constitution, Article 3 just 
iV., §2, a fugitive from service can be claim the 
ed only by the party to whom the service 8 3 @ 
due. Tac! 
By the Act of 1793, 1 Story’s Laws of the 3 % 
United States, 285, in case of the escape of 2 J the 
person held to labour, the person to whom 
such service may be due, his agent or attot 3 av 


ney, is empow ered to seize or arrest such fug’ 
tive and take him before a proper officer, ' 





be end that a warrant may be obtained, for 
emoving him to the State to which he had fled. 
As | “read and understand this statute, it 
learly contemplates that the right to reclaim 
fugitive slave shall not be exercised except 
due process of law, and never vi et armis. 
Such at least was the contemporancous inter- 
pretation by Congress of this provision in the 
‘onstitution, and “would forbid to the owner— 
nd if to him, then surely to his agent or at- 
orney—the right by strong hand, by fastened 
atches, blows, and hand-cufls, to enforce a 
e-clamation, And such construction seemed 
o me most consonant with the principle of our 
gstitutions, Which forbids that any one shall 
: deprived of life, liberty, or property except 
y due course of law, 
“The Supreme Court of the United States, 
owever, seem, in the case of Prigg vs. 
‘ommonwealth of Pennsylvania, 15 Peters, 
639, to have intimated a different opinion, 
hough as that point was not necessarily betore 
hem, and as the question submitted to them by 
‘onvent, was the constitutionality of a law of 
eonsylvania and the power of its Legislature 
9 pass any law upon the subject, it may well 
be doubted whether their remarks were not 
biter dicta. But if they are otherwise—if 
pertinent and decisive, they are still carefully 
varded with the qualification, that the party 
he [may “claim and re-take his wife, child, or 
on, feservant, whenever he happens to find them, so 
no Mt be not in a riotous manner or attended with 
. js ga breach of the peace; “ and the owner may 
‘re fmseize and recapture his slave whenever he can 
we feo it without any breach of the peace or any 
in (apulegal violence.” 
res ‘the general language of the return in this 
has Mecase, and the right assumed under it, might 
be fa justify the resort to illegal violence in seizing 
the fagaod retaking the slave. ‘The right to re-take 
ced fe him or to hold him in durance, is in the return 
the ge founded on the asserted fact that he is “a fu- 
ce, Ig give from service in the State of Georgia, 
under and by virtue of the laws of which 
fer- EE State he is held to labour and service as the 
nes fp slave of Charles Chapman of Bryan county, 
lor. ME said State,” and the fact that he had con- 
cealed himself on board the vessel for the 
10 fg purpose of escaping from such servitude. If 
ing Je tis fact alone, without any qualification, 
hat fm Without any averment, that the restraint was 
ter, fam Without illegal violence, would justify this 
him fe festraint, then they would of necessity justify 
restraint in a riotous manner or by a breach 
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of the peace. 
That could not be defended in the owner, 
rid. and of course not in his agent or attorney. 


If it were otherwise, the master of the ves- 

wlin this case, would be justified in holding 

dge JM the slave, at the point of the bayonet with 
rity Mm °osed hatches and with chains. 

oy, But it is unnecessary to dwell upon this con- 

sideration, for the master of the vessel cannot 
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. The laws of Georgia do not operate be- | er, and as such owner does noi present a claim 


a her territory. From the first moment | 
that the respondent discovered the boy on 
board his vessel, and began the exercise of his 
control over him, until the present time, he has 
been without the jurisdiction of Georgia, be- 
yond her territory, and beyond the operation | 
of her laws. And to allow this claim, would 
be, in effect, to call upon the magistrates of | 
this State within our territory, to execute | 
the laws of Georgia not to enforce a right 
which had become perfect within her territory, 
but one that had no beginning even, till 
her boundaries had been passed. I am not 
aware that the obligation of one State to give 
full faith and credit to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other State 
has ever been carried to that extent. How 
can it be, without subjecting the territory of 
every State to the jurisdiction of at least twen- 
ty-seven independent sovereignties ? 

2. The laws of Georgia do not of them- 
selves contemplate any such agency. It is 
true that by those laws any person may ap- 
prehend a fugitive slave and return him to 
his master. But this confers no special au- 
thority upon the respondent, to the exclusion 
of every body else. “ Every person” may do 
it, and how can it be said that this makes him 
more than any other person the owner's 
agent. “Every person” may just as well 
be such agent as the respondent. 

But that statute in its very term? is intended 
to operate within the territory of Georgia, and 
not beyond it. Or why the provision. that 
within forty-eight hours after the apprehension, 
the slave shall be sent back to his master? If 
the manucaptor in Maine should retain him 
forty-eight months, or forty-eight years, could 
the jurisdiction of Georgia reach him with its 
penal inflictions! Why the provision that he 
who harbours the slave shall be confined in 
the -penitentiary ! Could a citizen of New 
York be condemned to the penitentiary of 
Georgia for harbouring the slave in New 
York ? 

It is evident that the statute was calculated 





ee 


and the sovereign authority of that State would 
doubtless be not a little surprised to learn that 
so wide a range of authority was claimed for 
| its enactments, 

Numerous difficulties would spring from the 
establishment of the principles contended for. 
Though in this case there is no reason to ap- 
prehend that aught would be done that con- 
science and the law would not sanction, yet it 
is worth while to consider the effect of the 
decision in case it should be drawn into a 
precedent. 

How long may the master of a vessel, un- 
der such circumstances, detain the slave within 
our borders? Days, months, or years? 
What security is to be afforded that the slave 


ick fm justly be regarded as the agent or attorney of| will be returned to the person entitled to his 


im- fH the owner. It is not pretended that he has 

> is HH Xy express authority from the owner. The 
facts of the return preclude the idea. It is 

the ### contended that the authority is implied from 

fa I the laws of Georgia. 

om 7 ~—To this claim there are several very conclu- 

tor: J sive answers. 





service, and not be sold elsewhere into bon- 
dage? What is there to prevent our own free 
citizens from being carried away into Slavery ? 
Our protection would be very imperfect, if the 
law should be so established. 

As then the respondent cannot with pro- 
priety be regarded as the agent of the own- 


onty to operate within the territory of Georgia, 2 power requires that it should be exclusively 


to the services of this boy, either by himself 


| or by his agent or attorney, the prisoner can- 


not be held, under the constitution or laws of 
the United States, as a fugitive from service, 
and must be discharged, unless he can be held 
under the laws of our own State, 

Our revised Statutes (1 R. S. 659, § 15,) 
contain a provision that whenever a person of 
colour owing s@rvice in another State shall se- 
crete himself on board a vessel, and be brought 
into this State in such a vessel, the captain 
may seize him and take him before the Mayor, 
&c., who may inquire into the circumstances 
and give a certificate which shall be a suffi- 
cient warrant to the captain to carry or send 
such person of colour to the port or place from 
which he was brought. Andon the argument 
it was suggested, that, non constat, the respon- 
dent held him in custody for the purpose of 
taking him before an officer under such 
statute. 

It has been well questioned on the argument 
whether our Legislature had any authority to 
enact such a statute, 

In Prigg’s case, 16 Peters, 617. Story, J. 
says, the legislation of Congress, if constitu. 
tional, must supercede all State legislation 
upon the same subject, and by necessary im- 
plication prohibit it. For if Congress have a 
constitutional power to regulate a particular 
subject, and they do actually regulate it in a 
given manner, and in a certain form, it 
cannot be that the States have a right to inter- 
fere. 

In Houston vs. Moore, 5 Wheat. 1, it is ex- 
pressly held that where Congress have exer- 
cised a power over a subject given them by the 
Constitution, it is not competent for State le- 
gislation to add to the provisions of Congress. 

In Prigg’s case, 16 Peters, the Court held 
that the power of legislation on the subject is 
exclusive in the national Government, and 
cites with approbation the language of Chief 
justice Marshall in Sturgiss vs. Crowninshield, 
4 Wheat. “ Wherever the term in which a 
power is granted to Congress, or the nature of 


exercised by Congress, the subject is as com- 
pletely taken from the State legislatures as if 
they had been forbidden to act.” 

And after discussing the evils that might 
arise from State interference, concludes, surely 
such a state of things, never could have been 
intended under such a solemn guarantee of 
right and duty. 

The nature and objects of the provisions im- 
periously require that to make it effectual it 
should be excluded from State anthority. 

But still the police power is left to the States, 
so that the rights of the owners be in no just 
| sense interfered with. 

And whether the provisions of our Revised 
Statutes is constitutional or not, depends upon 
this question—whether it was intended and 
would necessarily operate merely to advance 
and enforce the rights of the owner, or to se- 
cure the State from the depredation and evil 
example of the fugitives? If the former, the 
statute cannot be sustained. Yet in this case 
it is invoked solely for the benefit of the owner, 
and the statute provides not that the fugitive 
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shall be removed from our territory—which 
would be all that would be necessary if our own 
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To allow the claim in this case, would justi- 


| fy his being surrendered to any other stranger 


welfare alone was consulted—but that he shall | who might demand him, in order to transport 
be delivered up to the master of the vessel, to| him into closer and more enduring bondage, or 
the end that he may be carried back to the port |to conceal him beyond the reach of his lawful 


from which he was brought. 

The constitutionality of this provision of our 
Revised Statutes, may, therefore, well be ques- 
tioned. 

But it is not necessary to décide that point. 
It is enough that it is nowhere in the return 
alleged that the respondent claims, or did claim, 
to hold the slave for any such purpose. The 
claim, as has already been stated, is founded 
solely on the fact that George is a slave, and 
that fact is set forth in the return in such gene- 
ral terms, that at one moment it is urged as 
sufficient to justify a claim to hold him as the 
agent of the owner, and at another as the cap- 
tain of the vessel ; at one instant as justified by 
a well defined provision of our national Consti- 
tution, and at another by a doubtful local sta- 
tute. 

The fact set out in the return does indeed 
support the one claim as well as the other. 
But that circumstance of itself shows that the 
averment is too defective to be available under 
either aspect. Besides, the fact would justify 
a still broader claim, that, namely, of any per- 
son who should please, within our territory, to 
arrest him as a fugitive from service. 

If the respondent was in fact holding the boy 
in pursuance of this statute, and for the pur- 
pose of taking him before the Mayor, that his 
liability to servitude might be adjudicated upon, 
he ought so to have averred on his return, and 
this, not merely as matter of form, but as mat- 
ter of substance, that the prisoner might have 
taken issue upon it. 

To seize him and take him before the Mayor, 
&c., would require a very brief period of time, 
yet, consistently with the truth of the return, 
he may have been detained for days after his 
seizure and after his arrival in this port. If, 
on an issue joined, such should appear to be 
the fact, any court or jury might—nay, would 
be bound in common fairness to declare, that 
he had not been held for any such purpose. 

In a case involving personal liberty, where 
the fact is left in such obscurity that it can be 
helped out only by intendments, the well estab- 
lished rule of law requires that intendments 
shall be in favour of the prisoner. 

We have not in the return anything to war- 
rant the idea that the respondent was holding 
the slave for the purpose of taking him before 
the Mayor under the State statute, except the 
facts that he was a slave, that he had conceal- 
ed himself on board the vessel, and was there 
held in durance, 

And those facts would just as well warrant 
the idea that he held him as the agent of the 
owner under the laws of the United States, or 
held him for the purpose of selling him into 
bondage elsewhere. 

This claim, resting as it does, on a doubtful 
statute, and unsupported by the facts, must also 
fall to the ground. And the respondent is left 
before us to be regarded as one having no au- 
thority in the matter, but as preferring a claim 
to the custody of this boy, simply because he 
has admitted himself to have been a slave. 


master, 

The court then instructed the clerk (says the 
Post) to enter an order on the minutes, direct- 
ing the slave to be discharged from custody. 
In the Park were assembled several hundred 
coloured people to whom the decision was made 
known immediately on its rendition, and forth- 
with the air resounded with long and loud huz- 
zas, The “boy” was taken from court by 
those who had befriended bim, and followed by 
a large concourse of people. 

en 


For ** The Friend.” 
FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


“In the daytime also He led them with a cloud, and all the 
night with a light of fire.”— Psalm Ixxviia. v. 14. 


*Tis ever thus—when prosperous hours 
Surround us with their blinding light, 
A cloud of hidden mercy lowers 
To shield and guide our dazzled sight ; 
But when the starless, rayless night, 
Comes o’er us cold, and dark, and dread, 
There shines a fiery pillar bright, 
As that which Israel’s thousands led. 


Yet not to Pharoah’s hardened pride 
Jehovah’s beacon-light was shown— 
For he who Israel’s God defied, 
By Isgael’s God was overthrown ; 
And not to Herod on his throne 
The star of Bethlehem appeared ; 
Not Cesar with the world his own, 
The glorious song of “ Glory” heard. 


The smile of day was gone—the frown 
Of night was on Judea’s plains, 
When glory from the Lord shone down 
Around her meek and lowly swains— 
And holy, sweet, celestial strains 
Of music told His lowly birth, 
Who ever, and forever, reigns 
The Christ, the Lord of heaven and earth! 


The lake had lost that silvery glow 

The angels might have smiled to sec, 
So like a mirror made to show 

How fair their Maker’s work could be— 
For like a mania, o’er that sea 

The night-storm did the tempter’s will, 
And filled the bark with agony 

To sinking, when He said, “ Be still!” 


A home in Palestine was bright, 
For he whom Jesus loved was there— 
His early tomb was closed in night— 
A sister’s anguish, who can bear ? 
O, who could save them from despair? 
All human sympathy, how vain! 
He dropped a tear—He breathed a prayer— 
And Lazarus was their own again! 


Like rain-drops on the purest snow, 

Pure tears were sprinkled on a shroud— 
A form of beauty lay below, 

Maternal love above it bowed ; 
Beneath the shadow of the cloud 

The widow meekly bore her woes— 
One Hand amid the sorrowing crowd 

But touched the bier—ber son arose ! 


No sunny ray was beaming on 
The olive groves of Olivet— 
One light, the light of Love alone 
Illumed the drops of blood-like sweat 
With which the Suppliant’s brow was wet— 
All night upon that hallowed sod 
His prostrate form was thrown—and yet 
From Olivet, He rose—our God! 











Mine, be thy robe of martyrdom 
When foes surround, and friends deny ! 
Mine, be Thy suffering spirit, dumb 
In crucifying agony ! 
My Saviour ! Oh Eloi! Eloi! 
When darkness hides the noonday sun 
Mine, be Thy all of Calvary 
Till all Thy Holy Will be done! 





Be Thou my all of righteousness 
Till all my dust in dust is laid! 
“—_ service, be my blessedness 
Till in Thy glorious love arrayed, 
Ascending from the deepest shade 
Of sorrow’s dark sepulchral night, 
A harp shall sound whose chords were made 
To hymn Thy everlasting Light! 


—_ 
For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
From 1764 to 1782, 
(Continued from page 79.) 


During the summer of 1767, the colonix 
were again agitated throughout their whole ex. 
tent, by a new attempt of the British parliamer 
to raise a revenue from them. A bill prepare 
by Charles Townsend, had been passed alimos 
unanimously, imposing duties on tea, glass 
paper, &c., imported from Great Britain inv 
the colonies. Massachusetts took the lead ir 
opposing the bill, and in crying out against the 
assumption of power which led the parliamer 
to impose it. ‘The other colonies were not long 
behind her in showing their unwillingness 1 
submit to the burthen. On the 20th of th 
following Second month, the assembly of Pen» 
sylvania directed her agents in London, to join 
the agents of the other provinces, in an appli 
cation to parliament for a repeal of the bill; 
stating that the act was looked upon “ as highly 
injurious to the rights of the people, and ther 
commercial interest.” 

The effect of this new bill was to bring mos 
of the traders in Philadelphia, and generally 
throughout the colonies, to sign a new “ Noo- 
importation” agreement. In Pennsylvania, i 
is said, duty was paid on but one chest of tea, 
during the whole time the enactment continuel 
in force. The people were more and mor 
exasperated against the parliament, yet few 
outbursts of popular feeling were manifested. 
considering the intense excitement which pre: 
vailed. As combinations were talked of among 
the colonies, “ in opposition to measures hav: 
ing an immediate tendency to enslave them,” 
it soon became obvious, that a show at least of 
powerful resistance was intended, in which 00 
consistent Quaker could take part. Such was 
the condition of things in the provinces, wheo 
the Yearly Meeting convened in Philadelphia, 
Ninth month 24th, 1768. 

In the epistle to London this year they sayy 
“ Notwithstanding it is a season wherein we 
have occasion to bow in thankfulness for the 
continuance of mercies vouchsafed to us, [ye] 
on occasion of the revolt of many by joining 
with the restless and fluctuating state of the 
world, it is a time of painful travail of spirit !0 
the sincere in heart. Under which a remnat! 
are bowed in humble prostration for the rest 
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on their own account, that they may be pre- | 
served from falling into the same or any other) 
snare ; that they may endure with patience the 
furnace of affliction, and pass willingly through | 
the baptisms allotted, in order to qualify them | 
truly for their respective services. That there- | 
in they may act as faithful stewards of the 
manifold grace of God, and as watchmen upon | 
the walls, discover the approach of the enemy | 
under all his artful disguises, and dissembling | 
transformations, and may give timely and faith. | 
ful warning under the direction of the Captain | 
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ration of those who are gone astray, and also | amidst. the noises which 2 are in the world, and 


will make Jerusalem a safe habitation for his 
people. In this situation the true servants of 


| God i in all ages have found strength to stand | 


true for his cause. 

“ The exercise of an upright and Christian | 
discipline early appeared to our worthy prede- 
cessors to be necessary, and where it has been 
maintained in a right spirit, it has proved a 
great help towards keeping things sweet and 
clean, But where those professing the same 
‘truths they believed in, have grown slack in 
this respect, disorders have gradually crept in, 





so attend our epistolary writings that life there- 
by may be felt to answer life, as face doth face 
in a glass, 

“As by experience we have thankfully to 


| acknowledge that the Great Master of our as- 


semblies is not unmindful of us in our private, 
as well as in our more general meetings, it 
loudly calls upon us to wait upon him in sin- 
gleness of heart, for wisdom and counsel, that 
as he is pleased to open our understanding, we 
may be able to follow him in true resignation 
and obedience. That whilst others are turn- 
ing from the grace of God into wantenness, 


of our salvation, that in the day of inquisition|—spots and blemishes have appeared, to the | we may, in this time of great declension, de- 


they may be found clear of the blood of all 
men. 

“ * May the children of the family who have 
felt each other in the Life, and whose hearts 
have been circumcised to receive the instruc- 
tions of our Heavenly Father, dwell near him, 
and resignedly accept of the cup he appoints 
for them. 

“Our blessed Redeemer, when the most 
pinching time of his sufferings for our sakes | 
approached, endured the grief, and hath left a| 
pattern of resignation for us, saying, ‘the cup| 
which my Father hath given me, “shall [ not | 
drink it?” 

“ There are who at times rejoice under his | 








hindering our Sion from shiuing in its ancient | 
beauty. We earnestly desire that all of us| 
may be clothed with a right spirit and labour in 
our several gilts for the preservation of those | 
that are in the right way ; and that such who 


monstrate ourselves to be the shee »p of his pas- 
ture, and enclosed within the walls of his salva- 
| tion ; watching every turning of his hand which 
will more and more give us to see the way he 
| points out for the performing every injunction, 


have erred therelrom, may be gathered into| and of doing to others as we would have them 


the Heavenly Father’s fold. 
** When the aged and such as stand in the 
foremost rank, become the true followers of 


do to us. 
“ As the testimony of Truth against the ini- 


|quitous practice of slave-keeping appears to 


Christ, the youth will surely be the immediate | spread and increase, we affectionately entreat 


object of their care, and they will watch for 
them as such as must give account. Parents | 


ithat Friends everywhere may with sincerity of 


heart become united and helpful one to another 


will be concerned for the good of their chil-|in this necessary concern, and that none may 


dren, whether they be at home with them or | 
travelling abroad by sea or land, that they 


‘be found in opposition to the Christian care 
taken for restoring to those oppressed people 


humbling dispensations, and are strengthened | may be ‘preserved from the many snares at-/| their just right of liberty. 


in a belief that he will purify a people and | 
work through them in repairing the waste 
places. And O! that we in our respective sta- 
tions, where the Lord of the harvest hath plant- | 
ed us, may stand separated from the world, | 
and its spirit, and walk in that real humility | 
where our minds may never be clouded, nor | 
our services interrupted by any cares relating | 
to this life, which he by his Holy Spirit doth 
not lead into. 

“By reports from our Quarterly Meetings | 
we find a good degree of care subsists for the | 
maintaining love ‘and unity, and the exercise | 
of our Christian discipline. Our meeting hath | 
at this time been large, and the manifestation | 
of Divine favour therein graciously continued | 
to us, under a sense of which the affairs of| 
Truth have been transacted with much brotherly | 
love.” 

The epistle from Rhode Island intimates that | 
although things wear a gloomy aspect in the 
Society among them, yet that there are in some, | 





tending a familiarity with the temper and spirit 
of this world. 


the nature and spirit of true Christianity, which 
crucifieth to the world, leads from an eager pur- 
suit after its gain, and out of the vain fashions 
|and customs thereof, into a meek, holy, hum- 
ble and self-denying life. Ye tender youths 
whose hearts have felt the Heavenly Father’s 
merciful visitation, be ye encouraged to perse- 
vere in the humble path, though trouble and 
exercise may at times attend. The Lord is, 
and ever will be, on the side of them that truly 
fear him, and have nothing in view in all their 
doings but his honour and “the good of souls.” 

The epistle then closes with a few remarks 
on slavery. 

The Long Island epistle says, “‘ The deplo- 
rable case of the poor enslaved Africans is still 
‘the subject of this meeting’s consideration, and 
| [we] hope that in due time a way may be made 
for their deliverance. But as it is the unhappy 


any geeegunesiguiensitarenmpresnerancepsenagaeseenstinangeneentngticedeeiin alain 


“As troubles und commotions continue to 


[They will seek] early to im-| prevail in these once peaceful parts of the 
print on their tender minds a lively sense of | 


world, we are much concerned that by a con- 
duct agreeable to our holy profession, we may 
manifest to others that we are indeed the follow- 
ers of a suflering Saviour whose kingdom is 
not of this world.” 

The epistle from Maryland, gave informa- 
tion of the liberation of twenty-three negroes 
during the year, which was cause of rejoicing, 
although the general state of things within the 

compass of that Yearly Meeting was very far 
from being satisfactory. 

The epistles to Virginia and North Carolina 
stir them up to renewed diligence in their efforts 
for the slave, and point out some of the eviden- 
ces of declension among them. 

Friends of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
having issued a paper of advice and caution in 
the Ninth month of this year [1768], on horse- 
races und stage-plays, a copy was laid before 
the Yearly Meeting and approved by that 


especially of the young, “a concern for the| lot of many Friends to have them, and at pre-| body. 


growth and prosperity of Truth.” “ With re- | 
spect to keeping slaves we think there is a| 


sent cannot yet see a way how to discharge 
them, [we] hope that such Friends as are clear 


growing concern in the minds of many who| will exercise a becoming Christian patience and 


labour under that incumbrance.” 

In the answer, prepared it appears by Isaac 
Child, the following passages occur: “ Among 
them that love God above all things, and one 
another with that love which comes from him, 
care will arise to endeavour to remove every 
thing that would obstruct it, and as due atten- 
tion is given to the shinings of the Divine light, 
hurtful ‘things will not only be discovered, but 
the right way to remove them will in the Lord’s 
time appear. Let us all therefore patiently 
wait for Him, whose coming will dispel dark- 
ness, give quiet in times of tumult, and silence 





* This and the next two paragraphs were written 
by John Woolman. 


charity towards such as are not.” 
Benezet drew up the epistle in return :— 

“ Dear Friends, 

‘The maintenance of a truly Christian cor- 
respondence is much to be desired by the fol- 
lowers and disciples of Christ, when they are 
enabled freely to communicate to each other 
such things as edify and encourage to love and 

good works. This, we trust, was the end pro- 
sae in the beginning of our correspondence, 
and [we] heartily desire it may be the single 
point in view in the continuance of it, that un- 
der a heavenly preparation of heart when 
gathered in a collective body, for the good/m 


Anthony 


thereof, and the advancement of the cause of} tion. 
Truth, the tender breathings of our spirits may | those who love and fear the Lord, all things 


Several persons have left accounts of the 
Yearly Meeting, and all describe it as having 
been a favoured opportunity. 

The Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia 
at its meeting in the First month, 1769, received 
a communication from their brethren in Lon- 
don, containing this passage :— 

** We have beheld with concern the critical 
situation of things in America. For the sake 
of this nation, and ovr brethren through that 
continent, as well as its inhabitants in general, 
we cannot but be deeply affected ; earnestly de- 
siring that the hearts of all concerned in direct- 
ing the public councils, may be touched with a 
just sense of the importance of their delibera- 
tions on the present conjuncture, and that they 

may be inclined to true wisdom and modera- 
Be assured of this, however, that to 
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will work together for their good. 


tion of Rocks; and a hope built on that founda- | across the equator. 


tion will anduse forever.” 
At the time this was received, there was a| 


temporary calm in the public mind in Philadel-| truncated cones “with immense circular craters. |eano unlike any other existing 


phia, produced by the belief that the parliament | 


of Great Brituin would, during its session that | voleanoes. 


winter, repeal the law, which it now appeared 
so evident could not be easily enforced. 
(To be continued.) 
siinstltpsaomin 


For * The Friend.” 
Recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 


made within the last thirty years in astrono- | 
mical instruments, have been attended with | 
proportionate results. 
enabled by the almost perfect accuracy with 





Let us all;volcanic mountains. Over a large portion of| 
be in good earnest to acquire this happy state, | the north-west quarter, there is only here and are in activity, although the elder Herschell 
and then whatever overturnings happen, we ‘there an elevation, and this comparative nudity has recorded ‘three eruptions seen by him in 
have a safe hiding place to fly “to,—the Muni-|extends a considerable distance south-west | 1782 and 1787. 


face may be distinguished as of five kinds, viz 


seas, but not supposed to contain water. 


It is doubtful whether any of these volcanoes 


The features of the sur-} The analogy which these appearances pre- 


us to the volcano of Kilauea in the Sandwich 
ist. he ring mountains which are broad Islands is remarkable. ‘The crater of that vol- 
, is a large open 
2nd. Conical mountains nearly like ordinary | pit more than three miles in diameter, and 
nearly a thousand feet deep. Its bottom is a 
3rd. Linear or irregular ridges. plain of solid lava entirely open to the day, 
4th. Large depresse ed areas, , usually termed | which may be traversed with safety ; ; over it 
there are pools of boiling lava in active ebulli- 
tion, one of which is more than a thousand feet 
in diameter. ‘There are also cones from a few 


5th. Broad pale streaks of great length. 
6th. Narrow lines supposed to be fissures. 





Out of the 1095 heights measured by two} yards to two or three thousand feet in diameter, 
German astronomers, six are above 20,000) ‘and the largest have a pit or crater at their 
The great improvements which have been | feet in altitude, and twenty-two exceed 15,750 | summit. 


feet. 


It seems therefore certain that the moon is 


The broad truncated cones with large circu- | an uninhabited planet, which has been in a state 


are among the loftiest. The pits are of all); 


Astronomers are now |lar craters are its most common elevations, and | of fusion, and that its surface exhibits all the 


appearances of the intense action of fire. ‘The 


which their circles are divided, by the fineness | | dimensions to 150 miles, and of various depths | vast depressions on its surface are the spots 
of their micrometers for measuring smi all | ‘to near 25,000 feet. The height above the | where the liquid mass remained longest uncool- 


arcs, and by the power of their telescopes, to | 
attain a precision in their observations that is| 
almost incredible. With these improved means 
of research, almost the whole starry heavens | 
has been re-examined, and the declination and | 
right ascension of every star visible to the na- 
ked eye placed on record. ‘The earliest obser- | 
vations which can be relied on are of so recent 
a date,—those of Bradley being not much more 
than a century old,—that few conclusions of | 
great importance can as yet be confidently | 
drawn from them concerning the proper mo- 
tions of the fixed stars. The changes which 
have been noted render it probable that the 
whole visible firmanent of stars forms a sys- 
tem revolving around a common centre of gra- | 
vity, which the patient research of another 
century may reveal in all its manifold com- 
plexity. 

The powerful refracting telescopes made at | 
Munich and the six feet reflector of Lord Rosse 


} 


| miles 


| sometimes almost artificially regular. 


| surface exterior to the cone, is “ ofte n but one- 
| half or one-third the height above the bottom | 
‘of the crater, and the outer slopes are general. | 
ly steep, so that the margin appears like a 
raised rim around the pit. 

One of these has been figured which is filled | 
to its summit, and is tipped with a plain 40 
in diameter, looking as if brim full of} 
molten lava. 


consist of two or more coalesced circular pits. 


The pits are generally amine} 
Others 





In still others, especially the largest, the en- 
closing walls are broken into a series of ridges 


|sometimes with large openings like the break 


of an eruption ; yet even there the irregular 
forms may be generally referred either to a 
single circle, to a combination of circles, or to 
the formation of successive ridges one within 
another. ‘The bottom of the pits though gene- 
rally flat or nearly so, not unfrequently con- 


,| tains small cones or ridge-like elevations ; we 


have not only opened to us new worlds in the} call them small, though some of them are 5000 


illimitable regions of space, but have made us| 
almost as well acquainted with the nearest of | 
these heavenly bodies, the moon, as with the 
surface of our own earth. By the aid of Lord | 


Rosse’s telescope, an object on the moon’s disc | 


much smaller than one of the pyramids of| 


feet in height, for they are mere dots in the im- 
mense basin. Over the exterior slopes there 
are many lateral cones of the same small di- 
mensions, and occasionally one as large as 
Etna may be distinguished, besides others of 
diflerent sizes to a few hundred feet in breadth. 





Egypt can be distinctly seen and measured ; 
and the refracting telescopes at Peterhoff, Dor-| 
pat, and Cincinnati, bring the astronomer if 
not so near, yet in consequence of the great 
clearness and distinctness of their 
into almost as close a neighbourhood. 


In the maps which astronomers have con- | 


structed of the moon, they have named the 
large level depressions which are so frequent 
on her surface as seas. But it is now well 


ascertained that on the half which only is visi- | 


ble to us, there can be no water ; that there are 
no clouds, and that if there is an atmosphere, 
its density is less than the vacuum made by 
our best air-pumps. From a memoir on the 
volcanoes of the moon, by J. D. Dana, we take 
the following statements: About two-thirds of 
the lunar hemisphere in view, comprising al- 
most the whole of the southern half and the 
north-east quarter, are thickly covered with 


images, | 


immediately connected with the pit-craters, are 
few innumber. Déorfel, the most elevated lunar 
peak measured, is 24,945 feet in height. 

The mountain ridges are generally elongated 
| elevations or clusters of such elevations, with- 


| being no water on the rhoon to wear out valleys. 
Many of | the depressions called seas vary in 
breadth to 5 or 600 miles, and notwithstand- 
\ing their size, they are identical in character 
with the great pit-craters, their extent and less 
depth being their only difference. 

The pale broad streaks form radiating lines 
|around large cones, are from one to five hun- 
dred miles in length, and cross ridges and de- 
pressions without interruption. 

The various depressions and pit-craters differ 
in the degree of light which they reflect, vary- 
ing from gray to shining white, 





out valleys intersecting their declivities, there | 





ed, and these have gradually lessened in extent 
as the process of cooling advanced, ‘The rea- 
son that there are, comparatively with these 


| depressions, so few volcanic peaks, seems to be 


that the lavas have been in a more fully liquid 
state than those of our planet. 

The appearance which the moon presents 
through a powerful telescope is indescribably 
magnificent. There being little or no atmos- 
phere, there is no softening of shadows, The 
illuminated parts are like a sea of molten silver, 
and the shadows of the mountains as dark as 
midnight. 

(To be continued.) 


———— 


For “ The Friend.” 
J. Whitehead’s Testimony. 
(Continued from page &0.) 


The earnest devotion of these sons of the 
morning, kindles sensations of close unity, as 
well as longings, that the spirit which actuated 
them, may break forth in thousands,—and in 
the Lord’s time we believe it will. May that 
time not be prolonged by the waywardness of 
their successors in religious profession, In 


.| the open air, in barns, or any convenient build- 


ing they drew together, as they first found out 


The pointed cones or peaks, excepting hens each other, and in their silent waiting, met with 


the Beloved of their souls, from whom they re- 
ceived ability to worship in spirit, and to occu- 
py the gifts which he dispensed. Great appears 
to have been their care not to move in the acts 
of preaching or vocal prayer, without being put 
forth by the Master of assemblies; and they 
were favoured to partake of the divine Life, 
which alone nourishes the members of his mys- 
tical body. 


“Touching their worship, wherein they are 
not bound up to any form, esteeming only that 
worship pure, which is in Spirit and ‘I'ruth; 
and above all things judging it their duty, to 
wait in spirit to be taught what God requires 
of them; he doth move and require them to 
meet together in his name and fear, sometimes 
upon a mountain, sometimes in a field, barn, 
house or upper chamber, belonging to a be- 
liever, or else at some certain place which they 
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hire for that purpose, as “they s see most expe- ne- | every soul which loves righteousness rejoiceth, | 


dient. 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, they | 
find it their strength to be still, and watch in| 
their measure of his light and life, lest their 
minds should rove abroad, and they be tempt- 
ed to act something in their own wills, or to | 
_peak their own words, which they are sensible | 
profits not ; therefore they rest in silent depen- | 
dence upon God, to hear the words which pro- | 
ceed out of his mouth, by which their souls 
live. In this dependence and waiting upon 
God, they have received many heavenly gilis, 
as the discerning of spirit, prophecy, the word 
of life, of wisdom and knowledge, and the pow- 
er of the world to come hath mightily wrought 
in them, and manifested the treasures of that | 
world untothem, Visions and revelations they 

have had given them, and the anointing of the 
Spirit abundantly poured forth upon them, | 
which abideth in them, and teacheth them all | 
things, pertaining to life and Godliness. | 
What things are expedient to be uttered, and) 
what not, the Spirit is the sole Judge, and the | 
movings of its life their rule ; so that every one | 
which prophesieth, ministereth, exhorteth, or 
admonisheth, doth it of the ability which God 
hath given, and by the moving of his Spirit. 
If any thing be revealed to one that sits by,|a 
the first doth hold his peace, that all may | 
speak one by one only what God giveth them, 
and moveth them to speak by the Spirit, that} i 
of it al! may learn and be comforted. But if 
any run out beyond their measure of the Spirit, 

to speak of the mselves, or to use their tongues 
to speak in the name of the Lord, what they 

have gathered out of the Scriptures of the holy 
men of God into the comprehension, when 
God hath not spoken to them, or bidden them 
speak, then the sheep of Christ deny their 
voice, as not being seasoned with life and vir- 
tue, and the Witness of God riseth in them 
against it, to judge and stop it by the power of 
God, ‘Those that are spiritual, with the spirit | 
of meekness labour to restore such as are} 
overcome with evil, considering that they also} 
may be tempted; and though he ‘hear notat first, | 
they suffer long with patience, admonishing | 
again and again, if peradventure God may 
give him repentance unto life. For, as chil- 
dren of their Heavenly Father, they are mer- 
ciful, and do not only suffer to come, but also 
call and invite to their assemblies the blind, 








\is herein their rule. 


And when they are gathered together | and are refreshed because of the appearance of 


their Saviour, and presence of their Bride- 


groom, whom their fervent desire is unto. 


‘* As they are thus exercised in their waitings | 


|upon God, his power doth prepare them for | 


the marriage supper of the Lamb; and the 
spirit of prayer and supplication cometh upon 
them, and maketh intercession for them, 
sometimes with sighs and groans that are un- 
utterable, and sometimes with sensible words, 
which the Spirit gives them to utter with un- 
derstanding for the comfort and edification of | 
others, but not at any time of themselves, for | 
that by the flock is judged an unsavoury dead | 
thing, which God hath no respect unto ; and | 
the law of the Spirit, and movings of his Life, | 
The fervent prayers of} f 
the faithful, which proceed from the Spirit of Life, | 
avail much, for it pierceth through the clouds, | 
and entereth into the ears of the God of hea- | 
ven, who answers by unstopping the deaf ear, | 
opening the blind eye, causing the lame to leap 
as an hart, the sick to recover strength, the| 
dead to live, and the tongue of the dumb to | 
sing forth his praise. So that their sighs have | 
often been turned into the voice of the turtle, | 
their lamentations into the sound of praises, | 
and their prayers into the hallelujahs of glory | 
to the highest, who openeth his treasure unto | 
them, and causeth the water of Shiloh to spring | 
in the midst of their tents, that every plant in 
his vineyard may be refreshed. He also in| 
the congregation of his saints spreadeth a table | j 
for his children, and giveth them all to eat of| 
that one bread, which came down from heaven | 
whereof the Christians did partake before the | 
apostacy, and doth make them all to drink into} 


one spirit, the most precious blood or life of} 
Jesus Christ, which doth purely purge them| 
and abundantly satisfy their souls. By that | 
one Spirit whereinto they drink of the life and| 
virtue, they are united in one body; and as 
every member doth receive thereof, they are 
firmly knit together, and filled with pure love 
one to another; by which I know they are 
disciples of Christ, and the Church of the livi ing 
| God, which is the pillar and ground of Truth. | 
(To be concluded.) 
es 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

SAMUEL RAPT, 


In number 3 of the present volume, was | 


| 


lame, and maimed, that the rain may fall on | briefly noticed the decease of our valued Friend, | 


the just and on the unjust ; so that it may be | 
noted, that what is spoken of the people of 
God called Quakers, in general, will not hold 
true concerning every particular that cometh 
amongst them. For they discern some to be 
false and treacherous hearted, and look upon 
them to be without the unity of the body, 
whereinto they, who are come into the fellow- 
ship of the mystery, are baptised by the eter- 
nal Spirit, and are made partakers of eternal 
life. And such as are deceitful and not truly 
of them, cannot at all feed with them on the 
fainess of the root of life, nor long endure 
amongst them, because the presence and power 
of God is with them, which hath often caused 
the wicked to fall down flat, and tormented the 
unclean spirits, and caused the earthly part to 


S.C raft, aged 75 years; and as the writer has | 
recently been furnished with some particulars | 
of the sickness and close of this dear Friend, | 
whose time and talents had for many years| 
been unusually devoted to the best of causes 
they are offered for insertion in “ The Friend.” 
Although he endured for many months great 
suffering, yet gratitude seemed to be the cloth- 
ing of his spirit, 
mercies, favours, and preservations that he has | 
experienced even from his very childhood ; and | 
now that affliction was dispensed, he ought to| 
bear it without complaining ; which the dear| 


sufferer was strengthened to do ina remarkable | 


manner, and was drawn to give weighty coun- 
sel to those who visited him, particularly to 
those in early life, for many of whom he mani- 


tremble very exceedingly, in which power | fested a deep interest. 


| quiet ; | have something to say,— 


> 


frequently speaking of the} 


Two evenings before his decease, a friend 
going into his room and inquiring of him how 
he was, he replied, “1 feel myself a poor, 
weak creature.” ‘lhe friend then said, * But 
| hope strong in the faith.” He answered, “[ 
feel at times as if I could almost say, I feel an 
undoubted assurance of being admitted into 
irest.” Then added, “ Yes; | may say I feel 
an assurance, that when done with time I shall 
| be admitted into the mansions of everlasting 
rest: but not from works of my own ; not from 
anything that | have done, but through the 
mercy of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
When about bidding the friend above alluded 
| to, farewell, he said, * This will in all proba- 
bility be the last interview | shall have with 
any one out of the circle of my own particular 
family. Give my love tomy friends generally. 
I love my frie nds.” 

The evening preceding his death, he said, 
“ Happy, thrice happy, are they that have 
known an overcoming, and are set down with 
the Father in his kingdom.” Through the 
night he was ill, his strength seemed very 
much gone, and the phlegin that had become 
loosened, he had not strength enough to raise ; 
| but in the morning was moved from one side 
'of the bed tothe other, and afier a while 
lifted back again. After a little recovering 
from the sinking spell occasioned by moving 
he said, “ | want you all to sit down in the 
and to say 
farewell!” Afier a short panse, he appeared 
in supplication, but owing to his great weak- 
ness and the phlegm rising very little was 
heard except the word “ me reiful,” until near 


| the last, when he exerted himself and said in 
; an audible voice, “ So be it, forever and forever 


more, amen, and amen;”’—and in a few min- 
utes departed, without sigh, groan or struggle, 
gathered no doubt into the heaven|y garner, as 
a shock of corn fully ripe is gathered i in, in its 


| season. 


—<<—-—_—— 
Zoological Imports. 


Captain Gallilee, of the Cestus of this port, 
recently returned with guano from the coast 
of Patagonia, has brought home a collection of 
South American specimens of natural history. 
rhey are in part designed as a present to the 
owner Robert Collison, through whose liberal- 
ity we trust to see, ere long, some of the Mu- 
seums of the town, probably that of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, of which R. Collison has for 
several years been a director, enriched by an 
accession of a portion of the interesting group, 
part of which have been obtained at some risk, 


>| and by no slight exertions on the part of C ap 


tain Gallilee and his crew. The chief curiosi- 
ty is the preserved fur of a monstrous species 
of seal called the sea lion. This specimen is 
a male measuring ten feet six inches from the 
nose to the tip of the hind flippers. It is two and 
a half feet in diameter about the middle, and 
| was, when living, seven and a half feet in 
girth; it weighed ten hundred weight, and was 
caught on a guano island named Shag Island. 
The difference between this species “and the 
| common seal ditfers Jess in the size of the ani- 
mal than in its form; for whereas, in the for- 
mer, the fore flippers are inserted at about the 
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same relative distance from the head as are the 
shoulders of a dog, in the sea-lion they project | 
from the broadest part of the body, about half| 
way between the head and the tail. ‘The ex- 
traordinary length of neck thus obtained en- 
ables the creature to rear a lofty head out of 
water ; and on the approach of a boat to the 
place where they domicile, about a hundred of 
them will approach in battle array, and sur- 
round the vessel, but at a respectful distance ; 
they utter a hideous howl, somewhat resem- 
bling the roar of a lion, but dying away ina 
dissatisfied and subdued growl ; when excited, 
they bristle up the long hair on their necks, 
which assumes the form of a lion’s mane. 
They are, however, usually inoffensive to men, 
and seem desirous of leading a peaceable life, 
excepting when attacked, when the female re- 
treats, but the male offers resistance. The 
flippers of the specimen brought home by Cap- 
tain Gallilee are each armed with three claws, 
and webbed, the web being a foot and a half 
in length, and the total expansion about a 
yard. ‘Their speed in the water far surpasses 
that of a steamer. ‘The full-grown lion has 
four tusks and a good mouthful of teeth. ‘This 
lion was found with the lioness and a whelp 
lying asleep on the beach; the sire and son 
were secured, and the dam only made her 
escape after receiving a heavy pick-axe wound 
in her head; the lion might also have escaped 
had he not-shown fight; he was killed by the 
crew with pick-axes, and his carcase sold to 
the seal fishers. ‘The whelp is four feet in 
length. Captain Gallilee has also brought a 
guanocoe, a land animal from the same coun- 
try, being a species of wild deer; also pen- 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 


We are informed that West-town school has 
‘opened the present session under favourable 
| prospects, the number of pupils being about 
itwo hundred. Ata late First-day meeting one 
| hundred and ninety-nine scholars attended, be- 
ing all then at the institution, and two or three 
more were expected shortly. 

About sixty scholars we lately understood 


of whom are members. 


had entered the Nine Partners school, one-third | 


‘The North Carolina institution has not been | 
fully supported the past year, the average num- | 


It is evident that there is an increased interest 
taken in this institution, especially by the ris- 
ing generation. ‘The advantages arising from 
it are becoming apparent, and a large number 
of the students have been engaged in teaching, 
after leaving school. 

On Fifth-day, under very solemn feelings, 
the meeting concluded. 





The following, addressed to the editor, we 


‘doubt not will be acceptable to not a few of our 


readers : 


Dear Friend,—I avail myself of the present 
‘opportunity of expressing the satisfaction that 
I have derived from the editorial remarks in 
ithe 6th number, respecting some proposed al- 
teration of Barclay’s Apology, which appeared 
in the London Friend, fully concurring in the 





ber being but about thirty-three. 
Ohio Boarding-school at Mount Pleasant is 


ble the number of pupils that were in the estab- 
lishment last winter. 

It is always pleasant to hear that our insti- 
tutions are cherished by the members, as it 
manifests they feel an interest in their own 
|Society, and the spread of its principles and 
testimonies. No subject within our control is 
of deeper interest to succeeding generations, 
than the education of the young people; and 
besides the love and mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, directly extended to them, there is no- 
thing we apprehend of greater importance in 





represented as commencing this fall with dou- | 


opinion, that it is a startling indication that the 
| spirit of the world is infused within the borders 
of our beloved Society, that it is at enmity with 
those plain and unbending Christian truths 
which that excellent work embraces, and that 
‘hence arises those efforts to alter and adapt it 
to our present relaxed and morbid condition. 
I greatly desire however, that this eminent 
| work may be preserved from the slightest mu- 
tilation or diminution; and that its plain, un- 
|compromising, and dignified truths, may pass 
‘to future generations with the same benign 
effects, that have so conspicuously attended 
them heretofore in the Christian world. 
Perhaps there never was an era since the 
rise of our Society, when it seemed more im- 





conferring a right education, than sound prin- 


ciples, and a consistent religious life in their | peratively needful for Friends to stand in the 
parents and elder Friends. Example teaches, | Divine counsel and fear, so that an availing 


land enforces what it does teach. 


How need-|testimony may go forth against that spirit 


guins aad shags, from which the guano is 
produced ; and a nutra, an amphibious animal 
of the otter species, from the river Platte; a 
splendid collection of insects, and a great num- 
ber of curiosities in the shell line. He also 
sent home in the Britannia, to a friend in Lin- 
colnshire, a specimen of the chicha, or “ flying 
child,” a feathered bird of very extraordinary 


ful that those, to whom the rising youth are| Which appears to be covertly and gradually at 
looking for guidance and instruction, should be | work, endeavouring to sap the foundation of 
| themselves walking in the paths of righteous-| ur holy profession. ; ; 

ness; and the practice of the daily cross and Thy sincere friend, 

self-denial is essential to preserve in these 
paths, 


x * 
State of New York, Eleventh mo, 14th, 1846. 





i =e On page 45 of this volume, we published a 
appearance, the spread of its wings from tip to NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. notice Pe the arrest and jiohann in New 


tip is six feet, and each wing has two spurs| We have been furnished with the following) York, in the ‘Tenth month, of a coloured lad, 
attached to the joints; they are very sharp, | account of North Carolina Yearly Meeting :—/claimed as a slave. It was then suggested, 
about three inches long and are used by the| It convened on Second-day, the 2nd of| that he would probably be again arrested under 








creature with amazing dexterity in attacking | El 


eventh month ; the meeting of ministers and! some pretence. This took place, In our paper 


and tearing to pieces its prey, and also in/elders having met on the Seventh-day, and the} of to-day will be found an interesting decision 


self-defence. 
pearance of a wild turkey. 
zard is also an inhabitant of these parts ; seve 


ral were seen by Captain Gallilee, who made} Meetings except Ohio. 


attempts to shoot them but without success, 
. ~| “ ; . 
He has brought home some of the feathers of| enabled to transact its business in great harmo. | 


one of them, which, when living 


eight feet. 


legs excepting one, a male, who covered thei 





g, stood four ny, love and condescension. Salutary counsel | 
feet high, and the spread of whose wings was | and advice were handed forth, both to the young 
The gray ostrich is also seen in| and the old, 
flocks ; Captain Gallilee encountered one day a|ing for slaveholders, was brought before the 
group of about fifty ; the whole host took to their | meeting by one of its quarters ; afier weightily 


The consistency of Friends vot 


1 


escape; turning his back upon them, when at} have it under consideration until next year. 
5 


a distance of about one hundred yards from| 
Captain Gallilee and his companions, he ap-|school was read, and showed the school to be 
proached with the speed of a race-horse to|in a more encouraging condition. The aver- 


During the several sittings, the meeting was| 


r|considering it, a committee was appointed to 


It has something of the ap-| Meeting for Sufferings on the Sixth-day pre- of Judge Edmonds on the case. 
I'he turkey buz- | vious. 
-| Epistles were received from all the Yearly 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia, on Sixth-day, the 11th of next month, at 
3 o’clock, p. mM. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
same day at 10 o’clock, a.m. And the Visit- 
ing Committee attend at the school on Seventh- 
day, the Sth of the month. 

Tuomas Kreer, Clerk. 
Philad., Eleventh mo. 28th, 1846. 


The report of the trustees of the boarding- ' 





A TEACHER WANTED. 
A Friend residing near this city, wishes to 


within about twenty yards, and stood in ajage number of pupils the past year has been = 


threatening and defensive attitude. An attempt | about thirty-three. 
was made to bring him down, but without) not been sustained, but with the profits of the| 
effect, as he flew like the wind after his com-| library and farm, and interest of the common 
fund, it has a little more than paid expenses. 


panions,—Z1ull Advertiser. 





The school in itself has| 


|engage a female teacher in his family ; for fur- 
ther particulars, inquire at No. 156 8, Fourth 
| street. 
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